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THRASHING TIME 

THE autumn is the time for thrashing. The corn is harvested 
and the good grain is beaten out from the chaff, the straw, the tares. 
As the summer began we had occasion, with the end of the war 
in Germany, to point to the Christian Crisis made acute by that 
event. The sickle was then already laid to the stems of the corn; 
the season for gathering the fruits of the earth had begun. The 
season has now closed and the harvest is being gathered. 
Thrashing time is upon us. 

This October brings the actual centenary of John Henry New- 
man’s conversion to the Catholic Church. The main celebrations of 
this important anniversary have already taken place and a great 
deal has appeared, or is appearing, regarding the event in all its as- 
pects. During the celebrations of an earlier centenary, that of the 
Oxford Movement in 1934, Biackrriars devoted a whole issue 
(July) to Cardinal Newman, containing several articles to which 
readers should, if possible, now turn back: Newman’s Approach to 
the Church, by Luke Walker, O.P., Early Religious Stages, by 
Henry Tristram, Newman and the Fathers, by Abbot Chapman, 
Newman and the National Church, by lwin Tindal-Atkinson, 
O0.P. For these reasons we do not intend to add much to the ex- 
tensive centenary literature, except in the Supplement of Tae Lire 
AND THE Spirit, which has been deflected from its primary purpose 
to give room for some notable articles on Newman. But here we 
would wish to draw one parallel of special value between the private 
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step which Newman felt called to take and the general call which 
now should present itself to all Christian men. It was a time of 
harvesting and winnowing for Newman at Littlemore; so it is for 
the world of Christian men to-day. 
Our Lord’s parables about harvesting insist that the cockle and 
tares should be allowed to grow up with the corn lest the wheat be 
destroyed with the weed. But there comes a time eventually when 
the tares must be separated from the good grain and cast aside. In 
the growth of an individual soul that point is reached at the moment 
when one creed must be set aside for the true creed, error relin. 
quished for the true faith. At first the green shoots of truth are 
hardly distinguished from those of error; the time of mature con- 
viction is still remote. There may be much good, particularly in 
the Christian behaviour of the growing soul, and much truth in what 





it believes. But argument and any attempt to force the issue from 
outside will prove fruitless if not harmful; and it is only as God 
leads the soul gradually to a fuller consciousness of the relation of 
his Christian behaviour to the errors which now begin to stand out 
in contrast that the time of separation approaches. Or it may be 
that the various articles of his creed are compared more closely and 
found to be incompatible that the truth begins to stand out, or, to 
return to our simile, the wheat harvested. God’s ways are maii- 
fold, but in some such way he will lead the soul to a final choice 
which demands a sacrifice, perhaps of heroic dimensions when com- 
promise is no longer possible. 

Such a separation we celebrate this month on the part of New- 
man. He has himself left us a clear picture of the development oi 
the true and false, and of the final separation of the two. The great 
tradition which he inherited in the Church of England drew greatly 
from the Fathers and no one can deny the fund of truth and good- 
ness which was preserved in that heritage. But this fund of truth 
and goodness contained the seeds of discrepancies and differences 
that would not finally produce the same wholesome grain. It was 
when these discrepancies became apparent that Newman was coll- 
pelled to take the step that separated him from the source of his 
earliest knowledge of truths of Christian faith. A hard step, i 
deed, comparable to the cutting of the wheat and tares from the 
roots and soil whence they had sprung, and the beating of the grain 
itself; but an inevitable step if the Truth was to be preserved from 
decay amid the many errors that surrounded it. 

A hundred years later it is not a single, noble soul which is pre- 
sented with an heroic choice, but the whole of the Christian world. 
The allegiance to Christ and the allegiance to the powers of this 
world were more easily combined when the seeds of Christian cul- 
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ture were growing. But as the world’s power increases and begins 
to threaten the Christian conscience and Christian practice the 
time of separation approaches offering a choice of heroic sacrifice 
or spiritual destruction. Outside Germany a great number of 
people felt that the time of separation had arrived in that country 
at the beginning of the war. There seemed little doubt that the 
totalitarian war could not be undertaken by a sincere Christian, 
and there was much ‘scandal’ concerning the part Catholics played 
in fighting for Hitier. For the most part the Germans cons.dered 
that they were fighting for the preservation of their homes and 
could therefore combine, however insecurely, the two allegiances. 
They may have been right, but those who criticised them then must 
now reflect on their own position: the parting of the ways has 
surely come as close to us as it had to the Germans in 1939. In- 
deed the time of conversion and sacrifice would seem to be very 
near not merely to one nation but to every Christian, and the sacri- 
fice will be even more bitter than would have been that of the Ger- 
man Catholics had they refused to serve under the Fiihrer. 

There are many evils in our own industrial system which require 
not only reforming, but eradicating. So far these evils have been 
combined with a form of Christian living, a combination which has 
become increasingly unhappy and insecure. Big business and the 
modern conception of absolute ownership do not fit easily with our 
Lord’s teaching on the spirit of poverty; the man-centred human- 
ism fed and puffed out by the modern advance in science has little 
in common with the call to penance uttered first by St. John the 
Baptist and continued by Our Lady in her appearances at Lourdes 
and Fatima; the common attitude to marriage has become 
estranged from the Christian blessing for an abundant family; em- 
ployment has become serfdom instead of the freedom of the child- 
ren of God; the State takes more and more responsibility where the 
directive of the Church should be sufficient. These and many other 
effects of secularism have made it increasingly difficult for an eager 
Christian to live as he would wish to live. Here and there men 
have tried to escape to some form of simpler life, alone or in com- 
munity. Escape has, however, proved impossible in a society 
which spreads itself everywhere and which encroaches on every part 
of man’s life; and these attempts at an individual conversion away 
from the common run of life have in the end been choked before 
they could bear fruit, as the young wheat is choked by cockle. 

Until recently it was possible to live the ‘‘normal’’ life in society 
without compromising too seriously one’s Christian principles. It 
was as negative as that; no encouragement or support was given to 
the Christian to live as a Christian, but it was seemingly possible 
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to carry on without offending God. Now, however, we seem {to 
have come very close to the thrasher which will beat out the com- 
promises. Ili, for example, we become engaged in another war, 
shall we be abie any longer to combine the two allegiancies, fight- 
ing even for “‘liberty and democracy’’? During the war, which has 
at last come to an end, we were first asked to support aerial bomb- 
ing of military objectives behind the lines; but this soon became 
area-bombing of civilians, and finally we found ourselves fighting 
in a war in which we slickly annihilated tens of thousands. of men, 
women and children without warning by a single and small weapon 
of war. The first action seemed defensible in a just war—and the 
bombs were brought back when the objectives could not be seen. 
But the next steps were increasingly criminal, the cockle revealed 
itself and harvest time came sooner than men had anticipated. We 
had in fact been fighting on the principle that in order to gain the 
victory any means is justifiable in war. There is no sign that a 
future war would be fought on any other principle; a secular state 
cannot trouble about Christian principles of morality. A conver- 
sion on the scale of Newman's would therefore seem to call a great 
mass of men. 


The separating of the good from the bad grain is only effected by 
the flail, and the thrashing of the Christian folk will be severe and 
bitter. It occured at various harvest seasons in the early Church, 
and it often meant the choice between martyrdom and apostasy. 
Modern methods of thrashing may differ from those of earlier Chris- 
tian times, but the flail is always fierce and the true Christian is 
asked for heroic sacrifice to avoid virtual apostasy. If the rapidly 
increasing totalitarianism of the Left in this country reaches the 
dimensions of Nazism, Fascism or Communism, the true Christian 
with the Russian, Italian and German examples before him, will 
no longer have an excuse for compromise. Standing outside a 
country one may easily discern, or have the impression of discern- 
ing, the light from the shade. The Englishman thinks he can see 
what choice the German Catholic should have made, but if he were 
presented with the same choice at home he would not be so decided. 
There is so much that is good in this English secular society, s0 
many good things preserved for centuries by the typical sense of 
‘‘fair play’’, honour and decency. Since 1940 the country has 
come in for considerable praise and even emulation from many 
countries for the still virile and sturdy nature of its culture; and 
there is some justification for this praise. The culture which has 
nurtured us, though full of compromise, has given Englishmen a 
balance which at least preserves them from the excesses of some 
more southerly nations. To be compelled to stand out against this, 
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to appear to men to deny the good things of our society, to be con- 
demned as unpatriotic and ungrateful for what we have received 
from our home and country, all this will be as difficult and fraught 
with as much pain as Newman’s own break from the Church which 
reared him. And it will mean, too, attack from one’s countrymen, 
persecution and perhaps the ultimate price paid by the few who 
stood out against Nazi compulsion. Only the few will survive this 
winnowing. It is a prospect of terror, of desertion on a large scale. 
It is always so: heroism is never common. 

The number of those who remain faithful, however, may be in- 
creased if the time of thrashing is anticipated. Preparation is re- 
quired. As long as we shut our eyes to the direction in which our 
own society is now travelling, and as long as we believe that we can 
muddle through with compromises to the end, we shall be caught 
unawares when the decision, the ‘conversion’, has to be made. The 
need of preparation is urgent, and the ways and means of prepara- 
tion are manifold. We should clarify the issues in our own minds 
to see exactly where the Christian should stand in his attitude in 
the moral problems of the day, war and peace, industrialism, ‘Left’ 
and Right’ . . . Again Catholics should make great efforts to co- 
operate with each other across the frontiers of race and nationality. 
The old Protestant fear of a Roman Catholic international power 
has been no more than a ludicrous dream ever since, at the rise of 
modern nationalism, the English Catholic fought under Drake 
against the Spanish invaders. The faith does not make _inter- 
national blocks in the sphere of politics. But it should provide a 
centre for all Catholic movements that are designed to link men in 
peace and friendship. The recent conference of Pax Romana has 
shown how powerful this fellowship can be among a certain section 
of Catholics throughout the world. The Conference was, in fact, 
one of the few hopeful meetings that the end of the war has brought 
with it. Catholic students and graduates from all over the world 
met together to express. their common faith and their common pur- 
pose, and, considering the importance of the University in fhe 
modern world, this gathering might be regarded as a key to all 
future Catholic work for peace. But the movement must be ex- 
tended beyond the walls of Universities and Colleges to every single 
Catholic from China to Chile, from Iceland to the Cape. They 
must all be brought face to face with the modern challenge of 
pagan chaos, assisted to cease from compromise and live in accord- 
ance with their redeemed human nature. If there were a single 
Catholic attitude to the Atomic Bomb, to Industrialism, to the 
Cinema, to Family Life, and an attitude which would be sufficiently 
defined to lead to action, then the flail when it descended would 
thrash out a great harvest of good grain. THE Epiror. 
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THE YOGI AND THE COMMISSAR 

ArTHUR KoEsTLER is a writer of great intelligence and strong 
convictions, who has for years been carrying on a_ single-handed 
fight against that modern mechanical mystery of ingenuity, the 
Totalitarian State. He fights alone because he is a writer of the 
Left, even of the extreme Left, who refuses to accept the myths 
and rationalizations of his party and is just as outspoken in his con- 
demnation of the totalitarianism of the Left as he is of the totali- 
tarianism of the Right. He fights alone, also because he feels 
acutely the spiritual tragedy of modern man and the need for spirit- 
ual reintegration, and yet rejects any positive religious solution of 
the problem. His diagnosis of the situation is expressed in the 
title of his book)—the polar opposition of the passive contemplation 
of the naked Indian ascetic and the ruthless activism of the Com- 
munist bureaucrat. 

No doubt the opposition is psychologically justifiable in terms of 
the pure introvert and the pure extravert, but I do not feel that it 
really fits the modern situation, and particularly that aspect of the 
situation to which Koestler devotes so much of the present volume. 
For what he is mainly concerned with is not the opposition of 
action and contemplation, but rather the frustration of the modern 
intelligence in a world which it has done so much to create. The 
revolutionary intelligence created the Marxian ideology, which in 
turn produced the Communist State. But something has gone 
wrong in the process. The intellectuals believed and taught that 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat would be followed by the 
‘“‘withering away’’ of the State. In fact, however, what has hap- 
pened has been the development of a State power more absolute 
than any absolutism of the past, and it has been the intelligentsia 
which has “‘withered away’’. All Koestler’s books have been a 
running commentary on this process by one who has _ personally 
witnessed and shared the slow crucifixion of the revolutionary in- 
telligentsia in the concentration camps of Europe, and, as he shows 
in his present book, the process has not ended with the defeat of 
Fascism. On the contrary, it has only meant the swallowing up 
of one Leviathan by another, and the extermination of the minor- 
ities which had maintained a precarious marginal existence between 
the two. 

Mr. Koestler is very insistent that the elements which are 
marked out for extermination or suppression in the two types of 
Totalitarian State are precisely the same. The revolutionary in- 
telligentsia constitute the first category on both their prescription 
lists, while both capitalists and clergymen come in quite a low 





(1) The Yogi and the Commissar, by Arthur Koestler. (Cape; 10s. 6d.). 
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category. Thus, in the deportation list for Soviet Lithuania, which 
Mr. Koestler quotes, category No. 1 consists of ‘“members of the 
Russian pre-revolutionary parties: Social Revolutionaries, Men- 
sheviks, Trotskyites and Anarchists’’, and it is not until we come 
to categories 13 and 14 that we find ‘‘clergymen, aristocrats, land- 
owners, bankers, industrialists, wealthy merchants, hotel keepers 
and restaurant proprietors’’. 

Needless to say, Yogis do not figure on the list, unless they can 
be brought into the category which consists of ‘‘people who have 
travelled abroad, Esperantists and Philatelists’’. For the Yogi has 
no quarrel with the Commissar. All that he asks is to be allowed 
‘to live in a fertile country, ruled by a virtuous king—(or an effi- 
cient Commissar)—where he will not be disturbed’’. The real 
enemy of the Commissar is not the Yogi, but the idealist who re- 
fuses to accept the world as it is, and is consequently a nuisance 
alike to the party boss who wants everyone to shout the same slogan 
and to the scientific bureaucrat who wishes to treat mankind as so 
much material to be organized and conditioned according to the re- 
quirements of his large scale social planning. And this is a bad 
outlook for humanity, since the Commissar-mentality has very 
little sense of human values and is often incapable of discriminating 
between the social reformer and the anti-social type, between the 
idealist and the criminal. In fact the totalitarian state is, by its 
very nature, intolerant not merely of criticism but of diversity; so 
that it combines all the intolerances of the past—the intolerance of 
the absolutist state for the rebel, the intolerance of the orthodox 
state for the heretic, the intolerance of the police state for the 
criminal—into a massive weight of social pressure that forces every- 
one into the same mould of total conformity. 

In the past, Western Civilization was based on the assumption 
that man had an immortal soul, and however much the state de- 
manded, it admitted, at least in theory, that the destiny of every 
human being reached beyond the extreme limits of political society, 
so that human conduct was ultimately governed and judged by 
super-social laws. The secularization of Western Society did not im- 
mediately destroy the consequences of this belief. On the contrary, 
the more men lost their faith in God, the more desperately did they 
cling to the belief in the liberty and value of human personality 
which was the fruit of a thousand years of Christian culture. The 
present plight of Western culture is due, as Mr. Koestler recognizes, 
to the fact that the real values that we are defending against the 
totalitarian state are values that have been divorced from their re- 
ligious and metaphysical foundations, and are in so far indefensible, 
but which remain the highest values which we possess. ‘‘Human 
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rights and moral traditions,’’ he writes, ‘‘which 50 years ago we 
took for granted, are abolished in large parts of the world, and are 
in the process of abolition in others. Habeas corpus, freedom of 
speech, civil law, respect for the individual life, the unwritten 
codes of certain minimum decencies—how stale and ridiculous all 
these appeared at a time when Utopia seemed at hand, and how 
desperately important they are now, when we stand with our backs 
against the wall! The tragedy is that only those realize what 
oxygen means who have known the torture of suffocation; only 
those who have shared the life of the ordinary native in Nazi Ger- 
many or Stalinite Russia for at least a year know that disintegration 
of the human substance which befalls people deprived of our basic 
liberties . . . The English public, disgruntled but secure within the 
law, does not know the shivering insecurity, the naked horror, of 
an autocratic police state. They only know their own frustrations. 
The atmosphere of democracy has become a stale fug, and those 
who breathe it cannot be expected to be grateful for the air which 
it contains. The predicament of Western civilization is that it has 
ceased to be aware of the values which it is in peril of losing.’’ 


No one has done more than Mr. Koestler to bring home to the 
English and American reader what this loss of the fundamental 
liberal and humane value entails and how complete is the resultant 
disintegration of human life. But on the positive side his treat- 
ment is much less satisfactory, since his own mind has been affee- 
ted by the atmosphere of frustration and scepticism from which it 
is so difficult for a member of the intelligentsia to escape. He does 
not fully realise how heavy is the responsibility of the intellectuals 
themselves for the situation he describes in sueh a masterly way. 
For the truth is that if the totalitarian state had been constructed 
by the men of action—soldiers and policemen and politicians and 
engineers—it would never have become so formidable a threat to 
man’s spiritual freedom. Ht would have been at least an external 
threat like the despotisms of the past. It was the revolutionary 
intelligentsia which invented the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and it was romantic idealists like Nietzsche and Sorel who invented 
the: Fascist mythology of creative violence. And the transforma- 
tion of the revolutionary idealist into the commissar type took place 
at a much earlier stage in the development than Mr. Koestler re- 
‘eognises. It is already evident, as far back as 1862, in Turgenev’s 
Bazarov, who more than any of Dostoievski’s characters represents 
the real dynamism of the Russian revolutionary tradition. The 
denial of God by the intelligentsia was the turning point in western 
civilisation. From that point the road has led without a turning 
to the concentration camps and slaughter houses of the totalitarian 
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state. For it is obvious that any atheistic socialism, whether of 
the Left or the Right, can only think in terms of the whole and 
not of the individual, and that it will seem as reasonable and just 
for it to liquidate a class or exterminate a few million of social or 
racial undesirables as it is for a surgeon to conduct a major opera- 
tion for the health of the organism as a whole. The revolutionary 
realist has an unanswerable case against the revolutionary idealist 
when he accuses the latter of willing the end and refusing the 
means on sentimental grounds, and it is as difficu!t for a Christian 
to judge between them as it was for Alice to make up her mind be- 
tween the attitude of the Walrus and that of the Carpenter towards 
the oysters. 

It is true that humanitarianism of the modern intelligentsia can- 
not be written off as a mere matter of sentiment. It was based on 
deep and sincere convictions with something of the nature of a re- 
lgious faith, and there are few movements in history that have 
had so great an effect on human life. Nevertheless, it belongs to 
the age of transilion between Christian and secular.culture and its 
chief successes were the result of a working coalition with the 
forces of organised religion such as we see in the case of the aboli- 
tion of slavery or the factory acts or the movements against the ex- 
ploitation of uncivilised peoples. When humanitarianism.is left to 
its own resources in a purely secular environment it tends to 
wither away like political idealism. 

Mr. Koestler is well aware of this fragility of the intelligentsia 
and of their work. But he does not fully recognise their excep- 
tional and unrepresentative position in European culture. After all, 
“the intelligentsia’’ is a Russian expression coined to describe the 
strange hot-house development of a class without social roots and 
political responsibilities, which was the result of the introduction 
of western culture and ideas into Tzarist Russia. It was a specifi- 
cally Russian phenomenon for which we can find no true parallel 
in the development of the educated classes in Western Europe or 
even in the student class in the Far East or India, where the con- 
flict of hereditary and imported cultures is even sharper. 

Now in this vanished world of the prerevolutionary Russian in- 
telligentsia, the Yogi and the Commissar eorrespond to a real con- 
flict of human types and social ideals. The Russian intellectuals 
saw on the one side the German drill sergeant and the Anglo-Saxon 
engineer who were bringing an alien efficiency and method into 
Russia, while on the other side the popular tradition still preserved 
the ideals of the desert monks, of the ascetics and hermits and 
“fools for Christ’s sake’’, whose life had no meaning to the modern 
mind and no relation to the facts of modern society. The Russian 
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intelligentsia lived in the vacuum between these two worlds and 
the Russian revolutionary tradition arose out of their tension. But 
in the west it has not been so. We have had rationalists and we 
have had mystics, but we have never had a highiy conscious in- 
tellectual class that was separated alike from popular religious 
tradition and from political responsibility and control. At no 
point in its history was western civilisation a Yogi civilisation in- 
spired by the ideal of static contemplation which characterised the 
oriental world. It was a civilisation built by faith on the solid 
earth, which maintained the complementary values of the con- 
templative and the active life. Western Christendom had been 
inspired from the beginning by an active missionary spirit which 
alone gave it the power to survive the catastrophes of the barbarian 
invasions ald to initiate the new peoples into the Christian tradi- 
tion. But its action did not stop at this point as did that of 
Byzantine Christendom. Already in the middle ages it had con- 
ceived the specifically western idea of the systematic exploration 
and control of nature by reason and art, and in the following cen- 
turies Western man achieved the immense task of conquering and 
transforming the world. And when Western civilisation lost the 
faith that formerly inspired it, it did not lose the dynamic char- 
acter that it had acquired in these centuries of struggle and achieve- 
ment. Indeed, the more it lost its spiritual aim, the more it clung 
to its material achievement and the more fiercely did it concentrate 
its energies on the conquest of power. And thus it has come about 
that the immense progress of our civilisation in material resources 
and in the scientific control of nature and human life has become a 
blind movement to destruction which finds its embodiment in the 
Frankenstein monster of the totalitarian state. For dynamism 
without spiritual purpose or guidance must inevitably be destruc- 
tive. And the responsibility for this development rests finally with 
the intellectuals who are the brain of society and not with the 
officials—commissars or bureaucrats—who are its executive arm. 
It is true that at the present time the natural order of the body of 
society has been inverted, so that the temporal power has usurped 
the functions of the spiritual, and the scientist and the thinker and 
the artist have become*mere instruments or servants of the men 
of power of the commissar or capitalist type. Nevertheless, this 
perversion of order is itself, in the last resort, the work of the in- 
tellectuals. It is the fruit of a false philosophy and a false educa- 
tion which originated among a small elite of intellectuals and which 
were gradually diffused and popularised by the leaders of ‘‘en- 
lightened’’ and ‘“‘progressive’’ opinion. And, as Mr. Koestler re- 
cognises in the last section of his book, the malady from which our 
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civilisation is suffering can only be remedied by a reversal of this 
process which will restore the true hierarchy of spiritual ends and 
recognise the autonomy and irreducibility of the higher levels of 
spiritual reality. CHRISTOPHER Dawson. 


LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 








LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 

THERE are obvious difficulties about reviewing a dictionary, 
especially when the dictionary approaches the status of an en- 
cyclopaedia in the variety of the matters covered and the method 
of treating them. The most useful way in which I can deal with 
the Dictionary of World Literature”) is first to indicate the general 
scope of the book, then to consider the various forms which the dis- 
cussion of literature may take and to use examples from the book 
to point or illustrate my remarks. 

The dictionary as a whole is not concerned with judgments on 
particular or collective works of literature, but with general ideas 
bearing on literature, literary forms and technique, ancient and 
modern criticism, schools and movements, and rhetorical terms. 
Thus Dante and Milton are not appraised as poets, but their poeti- 
cal theory is resumed, and the forms they used are considered under 
such headings as Epic, Sonnet, Terza rima, English versification. 
The amount of actual information given is large and wide-ranging, 
and the Editor may be praised for his general planning and _ his 
marshalling of contributors. 

Of the various ways in which literature may be discussed the 
most important is the most general—the examination of the nature 
and purpose of literature in the light of metaphysics and morals. 
This may be called the philosophy of literature, and its value evi- 
dently depends on the truth of the higher principles it appeals to 
and the skill with which deductions are made. False principles to 
begin with, or inexperience in application, may render it nugatory 
or harmful. It is nowadays rare to find a writer on literature 
whose general philosophical training is adequate for the attempt, 
and Mr. Shipley has been fortunate in securing a leaven of such 
work for his dictionary. Dr. Coomaraswamy contributes three 
articles which are steeped in metaphysical wisdom (Indian drama, 
Indian literary theory, Symbolism); and there are Catholic con- 
tributors who, without showing such mastery of their tradition as 
he does of his, have yet been well enough grounded scholastically 
to give their articles a solidity of background usually lacking in the 





(1) Dictionary of World Literature: Criticism, Forms, Technique. Ed. J. T. 
Shipley. (Routledge; $5s.). 
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work of professional men of letters. (Form, by James Craig La 
Driére, and Progress, by Father Zema, 8.J., are good instances 
here). There are also, of course, plenty of examples of general 
theory vitiated by shallow philosophy. One of them, Intention, 
has drawn from Dr. Coomaraswamy an excellent rejoinder in the 
American Bookman (Winter, 1944). 

General theory deduced from higher principles can never be 
adequately replaced by general theory induced from particular in- 
stances. Nevertheless, the weakness and the provincialism of a 
merely aesthetic view of literature may, to some extent, be re- 
medied by wider knowledge of the work of other times and places, 
in particular when such work itself embodies traditional principles 
which may move the reader to study and acceptance. And _ here 
again this dictionary does useful service. There are articles on 
such things as Accadian and Sumerian literature, Chinese and 
Japanese poetry, Arabic and Persian metric, mediaeval hymns and 
drama, folktales and mythology—all of which should help at least 
to shake the self-centredness of the typical modern critic. And in 
the discussion of literary forms there is often a wider use of refer- 
ences than has hitherto been usual; in the article on Tragedy, for 
instance, Egyptian and Syrian plays are mentioned before Greek. 
It is therefore somewhat surprising that the writer on Epic Poetry 
should have limited himself in the conventional way and made no 
mention of the two great Indian epics or the Persian Epic of Kings 
or the Georgian Man With the Leopard Skin. 

From the philosophy of literature we descend to the practical 
criticism of particular works, where the chief matters to be con- 


sidered are the author’s purpose and its execution, and, further, 
the worthiness or unworthiness of the purpose. That the ratio of | 


purpose to execution (concept to product) is the primary concern 
of literary criticism purely as such has been argued in detail by 
Dr. Coomaraswamy in the Bookman article already mentioned. 
(The position is implicit in the dictum of St. Thomas: Artis opus 
non esset perfectum si artificiato aliquid deesset eorwum quae ars 
continet®). The further question (whether the particular work 
should ever have been purposed at all) belongs properly to the 
moral critic rather than the literary critic, though the two may, of 
course, be united in one person and often the two kinds of judgment 
may profitably be made together for the benefit of the same 
audience. 

But what is the audience? As the article on Ancient Gram- 
marians as Critics reminds us, ‘‘The modern professional critic is 
teaching readers how to read; the ancient undertook to teach the 





(2) Supplementum, 80, I, c. 
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student how to compose’’. The latter purpose is not entirely un- 
represented in modern critical writing, but it is comparatively so 
unfamiliar that many find it difficult to appreciate the point of 
view of, for instance, Quintilian, who, instead of telling his readers 
how to ‘‘enjoy literature’’, considers all the authors he treats of as 
possible models for the orator. His position seems najve, but 
though naiveté is not absent from Quintilian, there is more in his 
aim and method than is usually recognised. Such a writer has the 
advantage of addressing a particularly like-minded audience, and 
aims at showing them general principles of good writing which are 
analogically present in writers of different languages and in dif- 
ferent genres; if the teacher can tell and the pupil grasp how a 
Latin orator may perfect his art by the study of Greek poets, the 
work done has an undeniable value and compares very favourably 
with the work of a modern critic in “‘educating the reader’. The 
modern critic lacks a like-minded audience. At one extreme, 
among those who read him, are the few genuine students who will 
profit precisely by such guidance as his; at the other are the many 
readers by accident who would be better employed in learning to 
cook or dig; in between are some who ought to be reading some- 
thing else, but for various reasons prefer to read chiefly books about 
books, critical or other. 

For there remains a third division of writings concerned with 
literature—those which neither treat of general principles nor apply 
those principles in critical judgment of particular works, but simply 
give information of various kinds on literature and books and 
authors. Some of these are useful or necessary aids to the 
student’s reading—for example, works of linguistic or metrical 
scholarship. Others indicate material which will interest readers 
who would not otherwise hear of it—summaries of new or newly 
found books, introductions to neglected work which use quotation 
rather than criticism. These have much the same function, modest 
and useful, as the legitimate sort of advertisement (say a plain 
trade catalogue). But from them it is no great distance to other 
writings which have more in common with illegitimate advertise- 
ment, revealing either the maldistribution of goods which should 
be accessible to all or the desire to create a want where none was 
felt before and none should be felt now. There are, further, the 
descriptions of literary groups and coteries and fashions—descrip- 
tions made with the irresponsibility of a gossip column. Lastly 
there are the explorations and exploitations of the personalities of 
authors past and present—in earlier days, more or less innocently 
anecdotal, nowadays oftener pretentiously psychological. 


By this time the trees have become very dense indeed and the 
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wood all but invisible. No wonder the ‘‘common reader’’ is be- 
wildered. Guided by a reasonable tradition, even left to his com- 
mon sense, he might have discovered what it was good for him to 
read and have been content to master that. But too often he is a 
kind of Kipps, forced as it were to ‘‘rise in society’’, awed by his 
sponsors and at their mercy. He is an amateur patron who would 
be glad to use the work done for him, but is given to understand 
that he must first learn to speak the technical language of the 
studio—who might like to read a little poetry, but is invited first 
to solve the problem of Hamlet, the enigma of Keats, the mystery 
of Wordsworth. 


As one looks again at the dictionary as a whole, one feels most 
of all the passage from the sacred to the profane, from the integral 
to the accidental. At one end, the oral literature of primitive 
races of which the Chadwicks write that ‘‘in Asia, in Polynesia, even 
in Africa, man’s chief intellectual preoccupations are with spiritual 
adventure’’; or the Javanese dance-drama which was ‘‘born as a 
ritual of worship and at all times has retained this flavour’. At 
the other end, the phenomena of Acmeism, Cubo-futurism, Ego- 
futurism, faithfully listed here. And one reads with increased as- 
tonishment (Newspapers and public taste), that ‘‘without news- 
papers, taste for good books, music and drama would not have its 
present democracy’’. 

It happens that I myself contributed to this dictionary, but that 
my article, as there printed, contains some dozen unauthorised al- 
terations. To round off my remarks above, as well as to satisfy 
outraged vanity, I add herewith what in fact I wrote. 

‘*Literacy—the ability to read and write—is assumed in our day 
to be an unqualified good and an indispensable condition of culture. 
Here as elsewhere, we fail to distinguish means and ends, We do 
not ask if the things likely to be read or written are worth reading 
or writing, whether in themselves or to the human person con- 
cerned. 

In civilisations other and higher than ours—in ancient India and 
China, in mediaeval Europe—the matter has been very differently 
viewed. The man of letters has been of a class apart, one for whom 
books and writing are the tools of apprenticeship and mastery in 
his own calling, the natural means of fulfilling his function accord- 
ing to his own way of life. Other classes have other tools, functions 
and ways of life; and the knowledge which reaches some through 
reading reaches them from elsewhere, the visual arts especially 
providing richer means of communication than we can now imagine. 
Nor does the lack of literacy imply the lack of what now we call 
literature, which is partly received by oral tradition, partly created 
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by the unlettered classes themselves. In’such conditions memory 
is vigorous and the spoken language resists decay. Even now, the 
older peasants in Tuscany (officially styled analfabeti) keep a sen- 
sibility to pure idiom envied by professional writers; and there are 
still some of them who have cantos of Dante by heart. 

Popular schooling to-day enforces on men in general a ‘convention 
of book-learning aping the apprenticeship proper to a clerical class. 
In a non-functional society with slight intellectual foundations, it 
is natural that the bookish education imposed should be largely 
irrelevant to a man’s future life, standardised so as to fit no one 
well, and undirected by general principles based on the nature and 
hierarchy of knowledge. Few are concerned over this; there is no 
doubt of the quantitative increase in literacy of a kind, and amid 
the general satisfaction that something is being multiplied, it 
escapes enquiry whether the something is profit or deficit. 

Mass-produced learning for the people has had its influence 
among the still privileged classes of scholars, men of letters, and 
“well-read’’ folk of leisure. The inorganic aridity of research, the 
presumption of “‘cultured readers’’ ignorant of the greater part of 
the world’s thought, the confusion of good and fashionable in the 
literary judgments of the genteel—these things are now more pro- 
nounced, though they have their counterparts in the past. 

But the worst effects of enforced literacy have been on those for 
whom it was first designed—the poor who have been ‘‘compelled to 
come in’’ but are offered little better than a Barmecide feast— 
biased history, cheap science and a smattering of national classics 
soon erased. The few natural students are no better off than those 
of their ancestors who were schooled at some benefactor’s expense 
or who bought their own knowledge of letters to read the Bible and 
Pilgrim’s Progress. With the majority, their new accomplishment 
serves no ultimate end. For some it helps commercial advantage; 
for most it merely facilitates exploitation by political propaganda 
and business advertisement. Society at large is not intellectually 
enriched meanwhile. Learning and wisdom have often been 
divided; perhaps the clearest result of modern literacy has been to 
maintain and enlarge the gulf.’’ Water SHEWRING. 
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WISDOM IN EDUCATION 

Some weeks ago in two articles in The Tablet, entitled: ‘*Educa- 
tion and Technique’, J. B. Sandeman, O.8.B., described the re- 
jection by the 1944 Education Act of the idea of liberal education 
and asked what the Wisdom of Christ’s Church has to say and do 
at this time. He epitomised the historical facts thus: ‘‘In 1870 
we abolished God, or at least reduced him to the rank of an idea. .. 
And now we are engaged in the abolition of man, for he too, in his 
turn, is to be sacrificed to something lower than. himself, to the 
exigencies of technique’’. 

The State rejects liberal education because it only understands 
it as a pagan thing, as the practice of traditions, which, rising from 
the noble but pagan ideal, ‘‘mens sana in corpore sano’’, have be- 
come corrupt and moribund, lacking the principle of life; it rejects 
a ‘‘classical education’’ because it knows no reason for its exist- 
ence. When the Holy Spirit ceased to pour the water of life 
through Christ’s Church into our schools, when in fact, ‘‘God was 
abolished, or at least, reduced to the rank of an idea’’, the virtue 
went out of our schools, the virtue went out of liberal education. 
When the study of the classics became an end in itself, instead of 
being part of the means and methods of training minds to logical 
and later to theological thought, in fact when man was abolished 
or at least ‘‘in his turn sacrificed to something lower than himself, 
to the exigencies of ‘technique’’, the idea of a classical education 
came into disrepute. But the Church lives still in Europe. It 
may once again pour the waters of life into our European culture, 
and its true Catholic tradition may live again in our schools. The 
Church, if it will, can show the way back to the Christian idea of 
a truly liberal education, as Cardinal Newman saw it, by re-creat- 
ing an education which treats man as if he is in fact the creature 
that scholastic theology declares him to be, the creature in need of 
his creator, man in need of Christ. The child will be treated once 
again as possessing an immortal soul whose salvation is the first 
consideration; a soul with the intellectual faculties of memory, 
reason and will, a soul primarily differentiated from purely animal 
creatures by the faculty of reason. 

Now it is at the period when the secular world is rejecting even the 
reflection of the Church’s wisdom which it possessed in the EKuro- 
pean tradition of humanism and its ideas of a liberal education, 
that the Church, the Ecclesia docens, should return to her own 
springs of wisdom, her own depths of riches, and astonish the world 
with the wisdom which produces those judgments ‘‘desiderabilia 
super aurum, et lapidem pretiosum multum; et dulciora super mel 
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et favum’’. 
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How can this be done? Are we not tied, hand and foot? Is 
there not the School Certificate, set and examined by external 
secular authorities? Is there not the 1944 Education Act confin- 
ing and directing our every step? That would be an incorrect pic- 
ture, less than half the truth. The other side of the picture is 
that of detailed and factual day-to-day experience, the experience 
of directions and orders, countermanded as soon as given, of avowed 
ignorance of what is immediately or ultimately likely or desirable 
in the administration of the 1944 Education Act. No one seems 
to know for instance whether the recommendations of the Norwood 
Report in regard to the School Certificate are to be implemented 
or not. This is the opportunity for Catholic Schools to create a 
syllabus and a reputation of their own in a pagan world which is 
now rejecting even the natural law which previously formed the 
basis for a liberal education common to Church and state. The 
official educational mind at Whitehall is divided in a chaos of 
conflicting specialist and general ideas. They want technicians; 
and they want culture. But they have forgotten that technician 
originally meant craftsman, and that culture meant the cultivation 
or training of the mind. If this muddle and vagueness is the op- 
portunity for dictators in the interpretations and directions of the 
executive, it is also the opportunity for the Church who possesses 
all wisdom and knows what her children need. It is the oppor- 
tunity to provide again a wholly Christian education, Christian in 
height and depth and breadth, displaying in all its parts the wis- 
dom which resides in the Church of Christ, himself the teacher 
and king of all truth. 


That Catholic schools in England had reached the limit of the 
possibilities of compromise with secular authority stood more than 
half acknowledged by the setting up by the Conference of Catholic 
Colleges of a committee to work out a Catholic syllabus based on 
ideas outlined by Fr. Boyle, 8.J., of Beaumont College. Behind 
this action lay the dissatisfaction of many Catholic teachers and 
their belief that the scheme of syllabuses to which they were com- 
pelled to adhere often implicitly denied the truths which they 
taught in the period of Religious Instruction. Instead of being 
able to present their pupils with a clear scheme of knowledge, 
comprehended by the Faith taught in the R.I. period, instead of 
being able to show them an array of sciences crowned with the 
science of theology and instead of being able to train their minds 
in the systematic fashion indicated by the old trivium of Grammar, 
Rhetoric and Logic, they had to teach a set of secular subjects and 
theories of modern science, at the best of small importance, at the 
worst of doubtful truth and conflicting with accepted Christian 


° 
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tradition. This secular education has in fact become a set of com. 
partments for facts, disconnected from each other and, when 
viewed from the standpoint of Christian faith, presenting an ap- 
pearance of chaos and disintegration which could hardly help a 
child to save its own soul or the souls of others. And most of 
these teachers were, and are still very largely, only trained to give 
this second kind of education; they would find it hard, if not im- 
possible, suddenly to start giving children an intellectually inte- 
grated Catholic education. They have never been asked to con- 
sider what Christian theology would logically demand to be 
taught, nor how it should be taught. 

All that our Catholic teachers can do in the periods of secular in- 
struction is to keep their own faith pure and intact, and by their 
personalities, by the personality of Christ formed in them, to in- 
fuse Christian principles into their manner of teaching, and so to 
treat the matter, that it bears some appearance of a Christian 
lesson. This is much. And every good Catholic teacher does 
much in this way. Assuredly the man is more than the matter, 
the teacher more than the syllabus. But this is not a_ position 
which is permanently tenable. And it is just in this situation that 
Dom Sandeman aptly describes the Church as being for the child 
and teacher, not so much the ark of salvation as a plank to which 
we cling for our lives amidst the threatening and stormy waves of 
paganism. 

Month after month the Holy Father urges us to positive action 
as witness to and product of our Faith. He is reported as having 
said, on June 10th, to some 5,000 members of the Youth Section 
of Italian Catholic Action: ‘‘Our time appreciates only men of 


strong, secure convictions . . . We who possess the pure Truth, the | 
Truth which comes from God, should cherish a holy pride in our | 


Faith and be determined to profess and defend it with unshakable 


constancy. A Christian who believes must embrace firmly all the | 


articles of revealed dogma, and all the truths which necessarily de- 
rive from dogma itself, and therefore too, in a special way, the 
fundamental principles on which rest the structure of every whole- 
some social doctrine . . . Such fundamental principles oblige in 
conscience all Catholics, not one of whom may lawfully make com- 
promises with systems and tendencies which contradict those same 
principles, or against which the Church has set the faithful on 
their guard’’. 

Now then is surely the time and opportunity to recreate a Cath- 
olic syllabus based on the teachings of theology, and the needs of 
the Christian man who wishes to use his body and soul to the 
greater glory of God. We should not wait upon the Norwood Re- 
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port to see whether it is to be implemented and we are thus to 
have permission to give a Christian education. We could draw up 
the syllabus during this period of uncertainty, and then petition 
the Examining Boards to conduct the examination of Catholic 
Schools on this syllabus. We could at the same time undertake 
a parallel task in our Training Colleges and Houses. of Study 
from which proceed those who educate our future Catholic bishops, 
priests and laity. We ought now to try to gain the reputation for 
sound learning which Catholic schools have so often enjoyed in a 
unique fashion in Europe. 


Now indeed is the time to cease from clinging to the Faith, as 
Dom Sandeman says, as if it were ‘‘a plank to be clutched in the 
shipwreck’’, crying, “‘we will be true to thee till death’’. As 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body we might build again in the 
twentieth century that House of Wisdom with its seven pillars. 
Let us at least raise again the first three pillars, the mediaeval 
trivium, the foundation of a truly liberal education, the trinity of 
subjects which, using the civilisation into which Christ was born 
and the language of the Roman Empire, the language of the 
Church, trained the mind in clear and Christian thought. Our 
Catholic education should, too, include some teaching of the arts 
for making the material necessities of life. Training in these arts 
was not included in the mediaeval school curriculum since it was 
simply a necessary and accepted part of the childhood and family 
life of most people. Though education is primarily of the mind, 
the mind has to be maintained in the body. It seems almost 
ludicrous to have to point out the necessity of learning crafts con- 
cerned with producing food, clothing or shelter; but in our age of 
specialisation the body is no longer maintained as the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, nor is the mind cultivated as the highest power of the 
soul, brother-soul of the incarnate wisdom and love of God. In our 
teaching we must remember that the body was once immortal and 
is destined once again to be immortal in glory, that the mind, made 
in the image of God’s mind, once conversed with him and is des- 
tined once again to see him in Heaven. We must return to a 
simple Christian training of mind and body. 


There is little space for detail. Perhaps the most important 
change must be made in secondary education. Between eleven 
and fifteen or sixteen the child’s mind is growing fast; the intellect 
has to be trained in clear thought and the whole mind educated to 
an intellectual comprehension of the faith. In the mediaeval 





(!) Whether this is to be done through a closer co-operation with, or absorption 
by, Universities or in combination with established Catholic colleges at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge and Provincial Universities has yet to be settled. 
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trivium are contained the essentials of any training of the mind. 
Grammar teaches the correct use of words; Rhetoric teaches how 
to use them most aptly to express and describe ideas and objects; 
logic teaches the precise use of language to represent reasonable 
ideas and their relationship with one another. Latin is the easiest 
language in which to give this training. Latin is the language of 
the Church and of the Western liturgy. Latin is an international 
Catholic language. Latin is the language of the Roman Empire 
and gives the key to the understanding of a world which craved 
for the truth and found it in Christ, found it in the writings of the 
New Testament and the Early Fathers. The liturgy, the Church’s 
year, history, science, philosophy, poetry, music, plastic art, may 
all be studied as they reveal the faith, the infinite riches of the 
Truth, which is Christ, rather than simply for their sake as separ- 
ate ‘“‘subjects’’. Lastly, every child should learn one craft 
thoroughly; this may be done, according to circumstances either 
through teachers who follow the crafts in their spare time, through 
teachers specially qualified to teach them, through help from a 
local technical school, or through some system of apprenticeship. 
Part of the time usually given to organised games would be better 
spent in learning to weave, spin, sew, make furniture, build in 
brick or stone, grow vegetables or cereals, produce milk or eggs, 
rear animals or produce wool or flax. There are very few schools 
which could not transfer some of the energy and materials ex- 
pended on organised games to furthering a few of the many ele- 
mentary crafts. And possibly the children would benefit as a 
whole from playing games in a spirit of play and recreation rather 
than of the seriousness and competition which in many schools are 
given to them for several hours a day. 


The whole burden of the Spens Report on Secondary Education 
was its disintegration through the variety of subjects taught in 
water-tight compartments. The report spoke vaguely of the neces- 
sity of philosophy and religion; finally in its desire to find a human- 
istic solution acceptable to all it recommended the integrating of 
secondary education round the English Subjects. Any teacher will 
recognise its failure to speak logically of its aims or to produce an 
educational plan which he could follow with any hope of integrat- 
ing the subjects he teaches into a whole, articulated body of know- 
ledge. But Catholics do know a real principle of integration; they 
know that all truth is one. They have a theology nearly 2,000 
years old. They have indeed Christ from whose lips came forth 
the wisdom and love of God incarnate in human words, and in the 
infallible teaching of the Church they have the continued incarna- 
tion of that wisdom. Shall we not then use it as well as boast of 
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it? Let us again deliberately educate children to be soldiers of 
Christ who will go forth to save the souls of others. If we will 
really. be true to Christ till death we must say: ‘‘We will go forth 
and teach Thee to all nations’. Joun M. Topp. 








PSYCHOTHERAPY AND ETHICS: 
A Postscript 


THE present writer had already sent to the printer his _re- 
flections on Psychotherapy and Ethics) before the opportunity 
came to him of reading Dr. J. C. Flugel’s recent book) on the same 
subject. Dr. Flugel’s approach is, naturally enough, very different 
from our own. He writes as a psychologist pure and simple, and 
with a minimum (at least in intention) of extra-psychological pre- 
suppositions. He is moreover a convinced and grthodox—though 
also a ‘‘progressive’’ and by no means uncritical—Freudian; but he 
is unusually open to interests and considerations outside his own pro- 
fessional province and writes with an ease and urbanity uncommon 
to his kind. Last but not least, he is gifted with a quality which, 
as has often been remarked, seems to be singularly rare (but, one 
might have thought, singularly necessary) among psychologists—a 
keen sense of humour. 





The great value and importance of Dr. Flugel’s book lies in the 
fact that it presents us with a remarkably candid, thorough and 
comprehensive treatment, from a psychoanalyst’s own viewpoint, 
of the subject which has recently engaged our own attention. In 
certain important matters his conclusions strikingly anticipate 
and confirm our own. In particular we would draw attention to 
the frankness with which he dismisses the contention that psy- 
chotherapy, as a ‘‘pure science’’, can confine its attention to the 
means of human conduct and disregard consideration of the ends 
and values which are the province of ethics (pp. 12 ff., 30 ff.) In- 
deed it is precisely because he believes that the analytical explora- 
tion of psychological means modifies our apprehension of these 
ends and values that he has written and published the book at all; 
in the belief, that is to say, that from psychoanalysis (notwith- 
standing its many candidly recognised insufficiencies) many lessons 
may be learned ‘‘concerning the general nature of human morality 





(1) Brackrriars, August, 1945, pp. 287 ff. 


(2) Man, Morals and Society: A Psycho-analytical Study, by J. C. Flugel, B.A., 
D.Sc. (London: Duckworth; 21s.). 
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and the general lines of moral progress’’ (p. 240, cf. Preface). A 
student of Aristotle and St. Thomas cannot fail to recognise in the 
“Cognitive (Psychological)’’ judgment which Dr. Flugel opposes 
to ‘‘Orectic (Moral)’’ judgment something very much like what he 
himself understands by the rational ethics of traditional philosophy; 
and indeed the ‘‘guiding notions concerning the main lines of moral 
progress and development’’ (p. 241) which Dr. Flugel believes to 
be indicated by psychoanalysis conform strikingly with many of 
the main principles of Aristotelian-Thomist ethics. His contrast be- 
tween the ethics of “‘facing and expressing’’ and the ethics of 
““avoidance’’ (p. 29) seems almost identical with that of Aristotle 
between ARETE and EGKRATEIA, and his emphasis on _ the 
‘spontaneous goodness’’ of habit recalls the basic conception in 
traditional ethics of the ‘‘good life’’ as a life of virtue. His plea for 
“the epicritic discriminatory power of consciousness’ as against 
‘the protopathic methods of the unconscious’’ is scarcely intellig- 
ible except as a modern restatement of Aristotle’s conception of the 
participation by the ALOGON of LOGOS, and his conception of 
“‘autonomy’’ (pp. 252 ff.) is in principle indistinguishable from 
Aristotle’s ‘‘magnanimity’’. However much we must dissent from 
many of Dr. Flugel’s concrete applications of these ‘‘guiding 
notions’’, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, in their main 
direction, they represent a return to those of the ‘‘intellectualist” 
ethics of the philosophia perennis rather than (as he himself seems 
to suppose) some new and hitherto unknown peak of human evolu- 
tion discovered by psychoanalysis. Indeed it may well be asked 
whether the “‘stupidity’’, “‘infantilism’’ and “‘archaism’’ of modern 
man’s “‘super-ego’’, which Dr. Flugel so ruthlessly exposes, and 
which he shows to be the root of much of the conflict and neurosis 
of our time, is not due in considerable measure to the vacuum left 
by the abandonment of this precious heritage. 


But the average reader will naturally look to Dr. Flugel’s book 
to learn what practical recommendations psychoanalysis has to 
offer us in order to recover it, and it is here precisely that the book 
is profoundly disappointing. Indeed after two hundred and forty 
pages, most of which are employed in exposing the intricate com- 
plexities and bewildering depth of the factors in human perversity, 
the author, in a passage of profound pessimism, ‘‘passes the buck” 
back to the biologists. Psychoanalysis, it appears, can show mat 
to how great an extent ‘‘even his mental and moral characteristics 


are far from being completely amenable to conscious will and de- 


liberation’, but ‘‘our ultimate mental and moral capacities, like 
our ultimate physical characteristics, can probably be changed 
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only by biological methods’’ (p. 241). 

Without cynicism and without disparaging the real positive con- 
tribution which Dr. Flugel has made to the study of the aetiology 
of modern man’s moral and psychological problems, it may be said 
that perhaps the chief value of his book lies in- its implicit ex- 
posure of the impotence of the exclusively ‘‘inductive’’ and ‘‘his- 
torical causal’’ method of treatment, an exposure which is all the 
more impressive because the method is here followed with unpre- 
cedented thoroughness and brilliance.) From the very first page 
Dr. Flugel envisages his task solely in terms of ‘‘diagnosis and pre- 
scription’’ with a view to discovering the ‘‘origin and nature’’ of 
man’s moral impulses (p. 9). The bulk of the book is in fact occu- 
pied with the quite bewildering complexity of the factors which 
bring about man’s moral problems and achievements, and in par- 
ticular with the causal factors which contribute to the construction 
of the ‘‘super-ego’’ and its conflict with the ‘‘id’’.4 It shows in- 
deed how very far Freudian psychoanalysis has advanced from what 
Dr. Flugel himself calls the ‘‘crude hedonism’’ of its early formu- 
lations, yet its basic postulates are nowhere abandoned. If the 
categories of purpose and finality be excluded from the study of 
psychological phenomena, it is inevitable that the axiological is 
everywhere confused with the aetiological; what is prior in time is 
regarded as prior in importance and value, and the most psychology 
can do is to suggest some knowledge of what we ought to do, it is 
incapable of showing us how to attain the power to do it.) Re- 
ligion, art, culture, politics, morality, are logically viewed as ‘‘dis- 
placements’’ of infantile sexuality and parental relationships— 
much as if a grown man were regarded as a “‘displacement’’ of an 
embryo. Invaluable as the book will be to the professional analyst, 
of whatever school, as a guide to the countless and complex factors 
to be looked for in the origin of his patient’s troubles, the average 
reader, and still more the neurotic reader, will find little in the 
book which will not confirm him in the belief that he is the victim 
of a tangle of intricate mechanisms from which psychology is 
powerless to extricate him. Never before, perhaps, has the be- 
wildering complexity at the origin of the conflict between the 








(3) The biologists, on their side, seem to be increasingly anxious to pass the bal! 
back to the psychologists: Carrel’s Man the Unknown, Kenneth Walker's 
Diagnosis of Man and the remarkable last chapter of V. H. Mottram’s ‘‘Peli- 
can’ book on The Physical Basis of Personality bear witness to the game of 
shuttlecock which the specialists play with poor Modern Man! 

(4) The uninitiated wil! find no more lucid explanation of these uncouth terms 
than in Dr. Flugel’s own book. 

(5) This point has been developed at somewhat greater length in the present 
writer's Frontiers of Theology and Psychology (Guild of Pastoral Psy- 
chology). 
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‘law of my members’’ and the ‘‘law of my mind’’ been so ruth- 
lessly revealed; but Dr. Flugel can offer no glimpse of hope of such 
reconciliation of the conflict as St. Paul found in the grace of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The emergence of a ‘‘transcendent’’ or ‘‘re- 
conciling’’ function, a tertiwm quid, such as has been observed by 
Jung as the vehicle of solution, integration and healing (or its re- 
cognition should it emerge) is precluded a priori by a psychology 
whose whole preoccupation is with historical causation, which be- 
littles “‘intuition’’ as unscientific (cf. p. 9) and which disregards 
the ‘‘energic’’ and ‘‘final’’ aspects of psychological phenomena. 
Notwithstanding the immense advances which Freudian psy- 
choanalysis is shown to have made in its recognition of the im- 
portance of “‘super-ego’’ factors in psychological health and disease, 
it is still apt to conceive the way to health and happiness to lie in 
the murder (however ‘‘symbolic’’) of the Father rather than in re- 
conciliation with the Father through the self-sacrifice of the Son. 
It is only consistent with these presuppositions that Dr. Flugel 
misses the inner psychological relevance of sacrifice and asceticism, 
and indeed of Christianity generally, and that he can seriously ad- 
vocate so sophisticated a product of ego-consciousness as Cattell’s 
‘‘Theopsyche’’ as a substitute for God.‘ 

We must however resist the temptation to examine Dr. Flugel’s 
book in greater detail in order to consider one of its contentions 
which, if it couldbe verified, would completely demolish the posi- 
tion which we have suggested in our previous paper. After show- 
ing how, in his opinion, Freudian psychoanalysis has ‘‘under- 
mined’’ (though it has not ‘‘disproved’’) religion, Dr. Flugel goes 
on to maintain that in this matter the respective positions of 
Freud and Jung ‘‘are not perhaps very far apart’’ (p. 267). “‘In 
the eyes of some psychologists the emotions are so important that 
they afford a sort of pragmatic justification for the beliefs, however 
erroneous or absurd_these might appear when judged by a purely 
intellectual standard.) Such psychologists occupy a position ob- 
viously akin to that of the pragmatist philosophers, who are also in- 
clined to be tolerant of the ‘truths’ of religion so long as these ap- 
pear to ‘work’. To others the same emotions, just because they 
are attached to beliefs that are intellectualiy suspect, appear to be 
unhealthy and in need of redirection . . . Jung is an example of the 
first of these classes, Freud of the second . . . To both (religion) is 
no doubt satisfying as an object for the contemplation and study of 





(6) Epistle to the Romans, vii. 7 ff. 

(7) Psychology and the Religious Quest, by R. B. Cattell (Nelson Discussion 
Books) may be studied as one of the most honest, candid and_ ingenious 
efforts at scientific idol-manufacture; a reductio ad absurdum of human en- 
deavour to satisfy man’s own thirst for the Absolute. 
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the psychologist, but to Jung it is so satisfying that he appears to 
be undisturbed by its frequent lack of agreement with ‘truth’ or 
‘reality’ as judged by other standards, whereas to Freud such lack 
of agreement makes it an ‘illusion’ and brings it into the category 
of the primitive or pathological. In becoming a psychologist Freud 
has not been willing to sacrifice the general criteria of truth ob- 
served by other sciences, while Jung on his part has become so 
enthralled by the psychological significance of religious dogma and 
symbolism that he seems to some extent to have lost interest in 
these criteria’ (pp. 266—7). 

This is, for all its mildness of expression, a very serious indict- 
ment, and one which could be adequately met only by a thorough 
and detailed examination of the whole work both of Freud and of 
Jung and of the implications of their respective data, methods and 
theories. Such an undertaking is clearly outside the compass of 
this brief postscript, but since a similar impression has. been gained 
by others in regard to the implications of Jung’s psychology, it may 
be well to offer a few reflections on Dr. Flugel’s interpretation. 

It may be asked, in the first place, whether Dr. Flugel does not 
somewhat extenuate the full claims of Freudian psychoanalysis 
when he says that it ‘‘undermines’’ but does not ‘‘disprove’’ re- 
ligion and belief in a transcendent God. Dr. Fiugel himself re- 
minds us that for Freud religion is, quite categorically and without 
qualification, ‘an “‘illusion’’, indeed ‘‘the universal obsessional 
neurosis of humanity’’. And if indeed it be true that religion is 
nothing but a “‘displacement’’ of biologically conditioned attitudes, 
and ‘‘God’’ nothing but a projection of unconscious contents, which 
unconscious contents are limited to the repressed acquisitions of 
the subject’s lifetime and explicable as such, then it is difficult to 
see that any other conclusion can be reached. 

Jung, on his side, has been on the whole careful to keep his per- 
sonal religious and metaphysical beliefs and disbeliefs out of his 
published writings, (at least in the works subsequent to his own 
breach with Freud). They are his affair and do not here concern 
us. What does concern us is the compatibility of the general 
principles of his psychology and psychotherapy with theistic faith 
and practice; though we cannot do more in this short space than 
briefly summarise his position in this matter as we understand it. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the very existence 
of Jungian psychology as a distinct school is due to Jung’s re- 
pudiation of those premisses on which Freud grounded his asser- 
tion that religion is an “‘illusion’’. Rejecting the exclusively his- 
torical-causal view of psychological data, and insisting upon the 
importance of the ‘‘energic’’ and ‘‘final’’ viewpoints, it became 
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impossible for Jung to regard religion, or indeed any of man’s cul- 
tural achievements, as ‘‘displacemerits’’ of infantile conditions and 
attitudes; rather, indeed, are the former the very purpose and ful- 
filment of the latter, as a mature man is the purpose and _ fulfil- 
ment of the infant. The image of the Father-God is not a substi- 
tute-phantasy in which the growing child finds an illusory refuge 
from the unsatisfactoriness of his physical father; rather is the 
physical father the first unsatisfactory bearer of the image which 
the adult will find realised through his image of the Father-God. 
But neither, for Jung, is the ‘‘unconscious’’ to be limited in its con- 
tent to the ‘‘repressions’’ of the individual’s lifetime, a finite 
entity which is (at least theoretically) exhaustible by reductive 
analysis and translation into the terms of consciousness. The 
idea of a “‘collective’’ or ‘‘absolute’’ unconscious is not for him (as 
for Dr. Flugel) a dubious and optional hypothesis, it is an essential 
foundation of the whole theory and the resultant practice. To 
state the emergence of religious symbolism and practice as a pro- 
cess of projection and introjection of unconscious contents, there- 
fore, is for Jung, in no way to ‘‘explain’’ or “‘invalidate’’ it. The 
whole Jungian method of ‘‘symbolic’’ as opposed to ‘‘semiotic” 
interpretation of ‘‘unconscious’’ material is based upon this con- 
ception; and in his most recent work Jung has insisted more and 
more emphatically on the irreducibility of ‘‘archetypes’’ and other 
epiphenomena of the unconscious to the terms of conscious ex- 
planation. ® 

It must be said, therefore, that Jung’s whole psychological con- 
ception itself ‘‘undermines’’ the underminings of Freud; and this, 
not on account of any a-priori concern for religion or enthrallment 
with its emotional value (Jung’s whole approach to the subject 
cries out against so facile a dishonesty), but on precisely scientific 
grounds. It is, of course, perfectly true that, as an empirical and 
practical psychologist, Jung has been directly concerned with 
how religion ‘‘works’’ and not with the intrinsic ‘‘truth’’ of any re- 
ligious doctrine; but this is precisely because he has rightly seen 
—and has repeatedly said—that the latter does not fall within the 
competence of empirical psychology. When therefore he says, ina 
passage which Dr. Flugel quotes as supporting his own alignment 
of Freud and Jung, that his psychological observations are not to be 
understood as ‘‘a kind of proof of the existence of God: they prove 
only the existence of an archetypal image of the Deity, which is the 
most we can assert psychologically about God’’, there is no toler- 
ance of falsehood or indifference to objective truth. On the con- 





(8) Most notably in Das goettliche Kind (Amsterdam-Leipzig, 1940). 
(9) Psychology and Religion (quoted by Flugel, p. 267). 
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trary Jung is here, as so often elsewhere, simply recognising the 
limitations of the kind of truth that can be yielded by purely em- 
pirical science and its incompetence to usurp the functions of 
theology and metaphysics in the manner of Freud. Time and time 
again Jung has acknowledged that ‘‘a psychological consideration 
is permissible only in respect of the emotional and symbolical phen- 
omena of a religion, where the essential nature of religion is in no 
way involved, as indeed it cannot be’’“® and that the empirical 
psychologist as such can speak “‘not of God as Ding an sich, but 
only of a human intuition which, as such, is a legitimate object of 
science’’.11)_ The difference between Freud and Jung in this matter 
would seem to lie precisely in this, that Freud’s is a closed system 
which excludes any valid function for theology, metaphysics, 
mysticism or religion, whereas Jung’s is an open system which in 
no way intrudes upon their respective functions and leaves them 
completely free and untrammelled in their own fields. 

Of course it is true that this leaves many questions concerning 
the relationship of psychology to religion unanswered; questions 
which the practical psychologist himself cannot evade. For can a 
religion which is not ‘‘true’’—or at least be apprehended as true— 
even ‘“‘work’’? Is not its very ‘“‘working’’ dependent upon its 
“truth’’? If ‘‘truth’’ concerning God in Himself and His gracious 
dealings with man does not lie within the scope of psychology, 
nevertheless the yearning and need for that truth is an ineradicab!e 
and basic element of the human psyche which psychology cannot 
ignore without self-stultification. It is to Dr. Flugel’s credit that 
he insists on the primacy of the claims of truth, bet it is no less to 
Dr. Jung’s to confess that we must go beyond psychology in order 
to satisfy them. Victor Waite, O.P. 





(0) Contributions to Analytical Psychology, p. 225. 
(11) ibid. p. 62. 








ALICE REVISITS WONDERLAND 

Auice had often wished to see Wonderland and Looking-Glass 
Country again, but she had never had the opportunity of doing so. 
In fact she had no idea how she could set about it. ‘‘And, in that 
case,’’ she told herself, for she was fond of giving herself good ad- 
vice, ‘‘you ought to give up thinking of it, since it is no use wishing 
to do something if you do not know how to do it.’’ In spite of this, 
however, the wish remained. 

Then, one day, when she was going down to the tube railway, 
the usual gale of wind met her as she turned the corner. She did 
not think anything of it at first, as she had experienced it before, 
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but it gradually became more and more violent. She could not 

struggle against it any longer and felt herself being blown back- 

wards faster and faster, until she was blown right through the wall. 
* * * * a 


“‘Curiouser and curiouser!’’ said Alice, forgetting her grammar 
in her excitement. ‘‘Why, this is Looking-Glass Country again. 
There is the expanse of squares on the great chess board. Oh, but 
it’s Wonderland too, for here is the March Hare’s house. The two 
places seem to have become all mixed up.”’ 

She turned and looked at the March Hare’s house, and it seemed 
to be in a very bad state of repair. All the windows were broken, 
and half the roof was off. But the tea-table was still there in 
front of it, although the tea-things were scattered about anyhow, 
and, as she looked, the Mad Hatter climbed out from under the 
table. 

‘What is up?’’ asked Alice. 

“It was up, I grant you,’’ said the Mad Hatter, ‘‘but it came 
down.”’ 

“What do you mean?’’ Alice said in a puzzled tone. 

“Why, something the White Knight invented,’’ answered the 
Mad Hatter. ‘“‘It came down beside the house, and nothing has 
been the same since. Nothing at all,’’ he added ruefully. 

“What a shame!’’ Alice cried. ‘‘He ought not to be allowed 
to invent things like that.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, he cannot help it,’’ said the Mad Hatter gloomily. ‘‘It is 
just his nature to invent things. He will go on inventing and in- 
venting until there is nothing more to invent and nobody left to 
use his inventions.”’ 

‘‘T must go and see the Duchess,’’ said Alice thoughtfully. 
‘‘She may know what the moral of this is, for I am sure that I do 
not.”’ 

“It is no use your going to see the Duchess,’’ the Mad Hatter 
replied. ‘‘She was beheaded at last, because nobody could stand 
her drawing morals any longer. Now no one is allowed to speak 
about the moral of anything. But you can go to her house; the 
White Queen has it now.’’ 

‘“‘T think I will,’’ said Alice, and she walked off through the 
wood until she came to what had been the Duchess’s house. There 
was a loud tapping sound within, and Alice felt great curiosity t 
know what was happening. When she entered, she found that 
the house was full of pawns busily engaged with typewriters. They 
had no time to say anything to her, but waved her on to a door 
which was marked: WHITE QUEEN. NO ADMITTANCE EXCEPT 0% 
BUSINESS. 
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Alice did not stop to think what her business was, but walked 
straight in and found the White Queen at a desk intent on a mass 
of papers. 

‘Are you the Press?’’ said the Queen, looking up. 


“I am rather depressed,’’ Alice answered. ‘‘Everything seems 
so different from what it was before.’’ 
“IT meant, do you write?’’ said the Queen impatiently. ‘‘Can- 


not you answer a simple question?’’ 

“Well, I did write my previous experiences,’’ Alice admitted. 

‘In that case I can spare you five minutes,’’ said the Queen. ‘‘I 
am always willing to explain myself to someone who will write me 
up. But remember that my time is valuable—it is worth a pound 
a minute.’’ 

“A pound a minute!’’ cried Alice. ‘‘Why, what are you doing?”’ 

“T am working out my plan,’’ the Queen replied with dignity. 

“What plan?”’ said Alice. 

“Do you mean to say that you have never heard of my plan?’’ 
said the Queen. ‘‘You must be very ignorant. It is my plan for 
jam for everybody.’’ é 

“Of course, you told me something about that when I met you 
before,’’ Alice said. ‘‘I am sorry I did not remember it at once.’’ 

“Yes,’’ said the Queen. ‘“‘Jam yesterday and jam to-morrow 
but never jam to-day. That will make people look forward to to- 
morrow as they should.”’ 

“Might it not make them look back to yesterday?’’ asked Alice. 

“That would not be allowed,’’ said the Queen. ‘‘Have you seen 
all the people I have working for me? You saw the pawns in the 
office, I expect. Now look out of the window.”’ 

Alice looked out and saw a great many more pawns who were 
sitting in front of heaps of stones and steadily turning them over. 

“What can they be doing?’’ she asked. 

“They are leaving no stone unturned,’’ replied the Queen in a 
solemn tone of voice. ‘‘Now let me take you into the garden and 
show you the other pawns who are exploring every avenue—every 
one without exception.’’ 

“T do not think that I want to be led up the garden,’’ answered 
Alice. ‘‘But when do you expect to begin carrying your plan out? 
How much jam have you ready?”’ 

“As a matter of fact,’’ said the Queen, ‘‘we have no jam at all. 
But we have heaps and heaps of pepper, left by the Duchess’s 
cook, and the White Knight has promised to invent a process for 
turning it into jam.”’ 

“Tt will be queer jam,”’ said Alice. 

“Tt will be very good jam,’’ the Queen said emphatically. ‘‘But 
first of all, of course, he must finish inventing all the things that 
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end in a bang.”’ 

‘“When will that be?’’ asked Alice. 

“I confess I do not know,’’ said the Queen, shaking her head. 
“It is difficult to believe that he will give it up easily.’’ 

‘“But you used to be able to believe as many as six impossible 
things before breakfast,’’ Alice remarked. 

‘‘Ah, things are different now,’’ said the Queen. ‘‘Now I can 
disbelieve as many as six quite certain things before breakfast.’’ 

‘“Why do you want to do that?’’ Alice asked. 

‘Well, you see,’’ answered the Queen, “‘if you never believe 
anything at all, you never believe anything false. That is all to 
the good, is it not?’’ 

‘‘But you never believe anything true either,’’ objected Alice. 

‘“Well, you cannot have it both ways,’’ said the Queen. ‘‘Now 
I have given you enough of my time, so go upstairs and see the 
Mock Turtle, who is arranging the schools in our new order.”’ 

Alice felt that she had had enough of the Queen on her part too, 
so she went upstairs and found the Mock Turtle at another desk 
before a pile of papers as large as the Queen’s. 

‘*So you want to know what our new schools will be like,’’ said 
the Mock Turtle. ‘‘I will tell you. When I was young, French, 
music and washing were extras, you remember. Now everybody 
is going to learn French, music and washing.”’ 

‘“‘But supposing that they cannot learn French, music or—or 
washing, what then?’’ Alice asked. 

‘“‘They will stay at school until they do,’’ said the Mock Turtle 
firmly. 

‘Then they will be allowed to leave when they have learned 
them,’’ said Alice. 

‘Not at all,’’ the Mock Turtle exclaimed. ‘‘If they learn them 
quickly, they must be given the opportunity of learning more. In 
fact, under our new system, all will remain at school for their 
whole lives, the bright ones because they ought to learn more and 
the dull ones because they cannot learn what we shall insist that 
they do learn. Instead of lessons, which grow less every day, 
they will be called morons, which grow more and more.”’ 

‘‘But if everyone is at school for the whole of his life, who is 
going to teach?’’ Alice asked. 

“That is the problem on which I am at present engaged,” 
answered the Mock Turtle. ‘‘It would be premature to anticipate 
the details of its solution, but, when I have solved it satisfactorily, 
I will reveal the proposed measure in due course.”’ 

With that he turned back to his papers and paid no further at- 
tention to Alice. She was dreadfully puzzled by the whole con- 
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versation, but she saw that it was no good asking for further in- 
formation, so she walked downstairs and out of the house. 

Not far away, on a wall, she caught sight of Humpty Dumpty. 
He looked a bit cracked after his fall, but he was bandaged and 
sitting up again. 

“T have been reconstituted,’’ he called out, ‘‘and I am just as 
good as I was before.”’ 

“You do not look it,’’ Alice thought, but all she said was, ‘‘I 
wish you would help me. I cannot make out what people mean 
here.’’ 

“The first question is, 
mean anything.”’ 

“But they must mean something,’’ said Alice. 

“Not at all,’’ Humpty Dumpty remarked. ‘‘I used to make 
words mean what I liked, but now I have discovered that they 
need not mean anything at all. So I say just whatever words 
come into my head. Take care of the sounds, and the sense will 
take care of itself.’ . 

‘In that case you will not be of much use to me,”’ said Alice. 
“I begin to think that Tweedledum and Tweedledee must be right 
and that everything is part of the Red King’s dream. I am going 
to see them.”’ 

When Alice got to the part of the wood where Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee lived, she found them sitting on the ground together. 

“How do you do?”’ said Alice. ‘‘I want to say that I think you 
were right after all.”’ 

“Of course we were right,’ said Tweedledum. 

“No doubt about it at all,’’ said Tweedledee. 

“IT think all this must be part of the Red King’s dream,’’ Alice 
said. 

“Shall we tell her our latest discovery?’ asked 'Tweedledum. 
“T think we might,’’ Tweedledee replied. 

“We have discovered,’’ said Tweedledum, ‘‘that the Red King 
is a dream too.’’ 

“But if the Red King is a dream,”’ said Alice, ‘‘who dreams of 
the Red King?”’ 

““Nobody,’’ said Tweedledum. 

“‘No one at all,’’ added Tweedledee. 

“But there cannot be a dream unless somebody dreams _ it,” 
Alice cried. 

“Did you not once see nobody on the road?’’ asked Tweedledum. 

“Did not nobody walk faster than the Messenger?’’ asked 
Tweedledee. 

“Yes, I remember that, 
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said Humpty Dumpty, ‘“‘whether they 


said Alice. ‘‘But I do not see what 
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it has got to do with the Red King.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Pweedledum, ‘‘if nobody can be on the road 
and can walk faster than the Messenger, surely nobody can dream 
of the Red King.’”’ 

‘*You must be very dull if you cannot see that,’’ said Tweedledee. 

‘“You are talking perfect nonsense,’’ Alice exclaimed. 

‘*Of course we are,’’ said Tweedledum. ‘‘Everything we say is 
meaningless. ”’ 

‘‘Absolutely and completely meaningless,’’ added Tweedledee. 

‘‘Then why do you say it?’’ said Alice in exasperation. 

‘‘Because it is perfect nonsense,’’ answered Tweedledum, and 
Tweedledee went on, ‘‘The most perfect nonsense that has yet 
been discovered.”’ 

‘If that is so, there is no point in my staying here,’’ said Alice. 
‘‘Wonderland and Looking-Glass Country are quite different from 
how I remember them, and I do not want to see them again.’’ 

As she turned to go, she nearly fell into a ditch, and _ heard 
Tweedledum call out, “‘Mind the gap.”’ 

‘‘Mind the gap,’’ repeated Tweedledee. 


* * * * * 


‘‘Mind the gap,’’ the porter called out, and Alice realised that 
she was back in the tube station, and the train was coming in. 

‘‘What a pity!’’ she thought. ‘‘I used to be so fond of the 
creatures when they talked nonsense for the fun of the thing. Now 
they are so much in earnest, and they give themselves such airs, 
and I am afraid that, whatever they may say, they do not really 


know that they are talking nonsense any longer.”’ 
D. J. B. Hawks. 
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REVIEWS 
Reppkick AND THESE VitaL Days. By Bruce Truscot. (Faber; 
10s. 6d.). 

“Bruce Truscot’s’’ identity remains a secret, but this new book 
will add to his reputation. Redbrick University was generally al- 
lowed to be a competent and responsible piece of work, and now 
the same qualities are displayed again on a wider field and with a 
sharper point and purpose. The author’s competence indeed is so 
obvious and his bent so practical that his outlook can ‘hardly fail 
to be a factor in the changes our system of higher education is 
likely to undergo in the near future. His name is sure to count, 
his views to be quoted, and these, being clearly set out (as befits a 
professional teacher) are very quotable. But they are the views 
of a professional upon his own professional world, and to weigh 
them accurately and in detail one would have to belong to that 
world. This review can only aim at a rough and ready estimate. 

Assuming the division of the English Universities into ‘‘Ox- 
bridge’” and “‘Redbrick’’ Mr. Truscot sets out, after a painfully 
facetious preface, to discuss ‘“‘Redbrick’s post-war problems’’. 
The status of Arts Courses; the shortage of teachers; broken tradi- 
tions and lowered standards; plans and counter plans for state aid, 
for and against state control; inter-university contacts; curricula. 
numbers and staffing—all this is discussed of course in the light of 
the flood of Plans and Reports which have made 1944 the educa- 
tional theorist’s annus mirabilis: the Butler White Paper, the 
A.U.T. Report (Dec. 1943), the Norwood, Fleming and MeNair 
Reports, the British Association Committee’s Report. Most of 
this material is welcomed by Mr. Truscot. He sorts it out, as- 
sesses and judges it in detail and, in the main, favourably. With 
one eye on his ideal, another on practical possibilities, he seems to 
arrive at an unusually balanced and disinterested view of its drift 
and gist. 

This sense of balance is worth stressing. Enthusiastic for ‘‘de- 
mocracy’’ and almost wishfully ready to welcome change (he is not 
always incapable of claptrap, e.g. ‘‘education’s most stubborn 
enemy—conservative tradition’’) Mr. Truscot yet keeps his head. 
Thus he wants Redbrick to play a much larger part in English life, 
but without sharing the A.U.T.’s hope that ‘‘all who can profit 
thereby’’ should go to a University; for he sees Redbrick as the 
upholder of standards which are inevitably critical and therefore 
exclusive. Again he resists the easy cry for “‘social service’’; it 
is an excellent cry, but when it comes from the N.U.S. laying 
down, at its 1944 Congress, a communistic ‘‘fundamental premise’, 
Redbrick only listens at its peril. A University is not bound to 
justify itself to the political and economic world according to that 
world’s standards. He resists the fashionable slighting of written 
work in favour of oral; and here, as in Redbrick University, he 
stands up for scholarship even of the ‘‘factual’’ sort. 
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This caution blends with a rare and true enthusiasm for know- 
ledge and the life of enquiry; Mr. Truscot is a schoolmaster corde 
et anima. And, however vague his thought may appear to Catho- 
lics, he knows that the final aim of all learning is something eter- 
nal. He welcomes the Norwood Report’s admission of values that 
are ‘‘final and binding for all times and in all places’’, and _ its 
sharp distinction of such values from the scope of the particular 
sciences, which cannot therefore ‘‘dictate aims’’ for education as 
a whole. He does not, of course, work this distinction out phil- 
osophically; yet he is, I think, a little too vague for his own pur- 
poses. In a Scrutiny review of Redbrick University Mr. L. C. 
Knights found Mr. Truscot’s idea of a university—that universities 
exist by pursuing knowledge for its own ‘“‘intrinsic value’’—not 
‘“‘dynamic’’ enough, and he tried to supply a better one. In Mr. 
Knights’s view the purpose of universities is to foster ‘‘a lively con- 
cern for civilised values’’, and knowledge is only one of these. 
The point—and here Mr. Knights’s critique is very useful—is that 
the seekers of knowledge must be prepared ‘to fight for men’s right 
to seek it, and this requires that they hold a view of life as a whole, 
connecting bare knowledge explicitly with manners, morals and 
final beatitude, and coordinating the different kinds of knowledge 
so that they fall into a scale of greater and less importance. Other- 
wise one risks pursuing at best a mere abstract ideal, and, at worst, 
a vague aspiration. And in practice, as Mr. Knights point out, 
one risks leaving the running of universities to “‘practical’’ men 
while the pursuers of knowledge get on with their liberal education 
undisturbed and undisturbing; they would have ‘‘intrinsic values’’ 
for their portion but, without a coordinating philosophy, they 
would be unable either to think out or to impose in practical detail 
a graded intellectual discipline; they would fail in short to run 
their own show. For knowledge applies not only to life but to it- 
self also; it can coordinate degrees of intellectual discipline not all 
of which have an equal ‘‘intrinsic value’. The flaw in an “‘intrin- 
sic value’’ theory such as Mr. Truscot relies upon is that it exalts 
knowledge in general without telling you enough about the value 
of particular branches of knowledge in the total scheme—about the 
place of each in the Civilisation for which Mr. Knights is prepared 
to fight, and in the approach to God to which the Church bears 
witness. 

As a trained scholar in the field of literary history Mr. Knights 
brought damaging criticism to bear on the bibliographical ‘‘jumble 
of names”’ with the aid of which Mr. Truscot seems confident of 
guiding the young on the road to culture, and I think this passage 
from the volume under review gives out the same note of naive 
indiscrimination: ‘‘Here you have,’’ says Mr. Truscot approv- 
ingly, ‘‘an undergraduate who, without neglecting set books and 
perfods, uses his special studies to delve into philosophy, theology, 
educational theory, political science and so on; who reads widely 
in contemporary literature’’, etc. The ‘‘and so on’’ is surely re- 
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vealing. It is worth insisting that a university does not exist 
simply ‘to give undergraduates a chance of picking up miscellaneous 
bits of ‘‘knowledge’’ and opinion (the resulting assortment being 
called a liberal education) but to provide a training in each discip- 
line according to the part it plays in human life ‘as a whole (Mr. 
Knights’s ‘‘civilisation’’). Mr. Truscot would, in general, no 
doubt agree; but his grip on the proper coordination of the discip- 
lines intrinsic to liberal education is weak. He cannot guide us 
into all Redbrick’s problems. With ways and means, with a host 
of items contained in the official reports, he is quite equipped to 
deal, and his instincts are right enough; but governing these par- 
ticularities there is only, one feels, an ideal of knowledge in ab- 
stracto and a confused aspiration; and this probably is insufficient. 

For Catholics this book raises particular problems by its double 
insistance upon (a) the continuity of Redbrick with English life as 
a whole and with preliminary schooling, and (b) the interconnexion 
and unification of all the Redbricks into a single intellectual élite 
“the chief educational force in the country’’. With (a) especially 
Mr. Truscot concerns himself, and what he says is well-informed 
and well-argued; but as he leaves us Catholics out of his reckon- 
ing (explicitly at one point) we can refrain from immediate com- 
ments and questions. Where he says he is not referring to ug is 
in the first of two carefully critical chapters on Public Schools; but 
his remarks, or most of them, might very well have been ad- 
dressed to us; we can hardly plead an alibi. But it is with respect 
to (b) that the chief difficulties are likely to arise, if as is probable, 
Mr. Truscot’s hopes are going in the main to be realised: if Red- 
brick becomes a nation-wide system with organised contacts, 
transfers of staff and students, and inspection. The Newman As- 
sociation, I suppose, is going to have plenty to do. 

One closes the book with a feeling of gratitude. As a piece of 
writing it is rather undistinguished, but its conclusions are solid, 
discreet and reasonable to a degree not often attained. It always 
appeals to reason. It contains scores of remarks that were well 
worth making, much humane discernment and much shrewd moral- 
ising which hits hard and goes home and will be found healthily 
disturbing by many people not directly envisaged by it (see chapter 
4: The Leisured Professor at Bay). KENELM Foster, O.P. 


La PuinosopHiE DE CLAUDE Bernarp. By A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 
(Aubier 42 fr.). 

Pére Sertillanges, whose books it is good to have again in this 
country, here shows the aptness with which the Catholic doctrine 
of soul and body can meet modern physiological developments. It 
is his ably maintained contention, against those who have ac- 
claimed the eminent French physiologist Claude Bernard a stan- 
dard 19th century positivist, that not only his scientific findings 
but even the incidental philosophising into which he was led, de- 
mand a Thomistic setting. The assertion would no doubt have 
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surprised Bernard himself, not that he would have disowned the 
views attributed to him but because he in fact mistook the char- 
acter of Aristotelianism and of course knew nothing of Thomism. 
This is indeed the apologetic value of the present book, that it 
vindicates the true character of the Thomistic theory of the living 
body against the common misconception that any doctrine, to be 
Catholic, must be spiritualist or vitalist and must in that much set 
physiological and medical science at a discount. Perhaps Pére 
Sertillanges, in his zeal for rapprochement, passes a little too 
lightly over Bernard’s insistence that metaphysical thought has 
but a subjective role; moreover in his identifying the physiologist’s 
““idée directrice’’ with the Thomist ‘forma substantialis’’ he may 
be thought to surrender substantial reality a trifle too easily to 
something more like ideal substantiality; could the ‘‘idée direct. 
rice’’ survive, for instance, as an “‘amima separata’’? In the main, 
however, his case is an imposing one, and not likely ‘to be easily re- 
jected. 

Besides the central concern with life, there is an account of Ber- 
nard’s admirable theory of scientific method (‘‘l’expérimentateur 
pose des questions a la nature; mais dés qu'elle parle, il doit se 
taire’’. cit. p. 49); and a discussion showing how freedom of the 
will is perfectly compatible with the physical determinism justly 
demanded by science. C.R. 


ORDER AND DisorDER. (A Study of Mediaeval Principles). By the 
Right Honourable Sir Henry Slesser. (Hutchinson; 15s.). 

Before The Times had openly advocated the settlement of inter- 
national problems by pressure instead of principle, Sir Henry 
Slesser had reminded its readers that there was little hope for Euro- 
pean society unless a law transcending national frontiers could be 
generally recognised. In this book he reiterates at greater length 
and with abundant illustration his ‘‘plea for unprejudiced recon- 
sideration’’ of the mediaeval outlook, especially of the conception 
of the Jus Gentiwm. Not that Natural Law alone can be sufficient: 
in ‘“‘The Roots of Disorder’’, perhaps the best chapter in the book, 
he contrasts the great scientific achievements of the recent past 
with the moral decline ‘‘through a concomitant loss of recognition 
of the destiny to which God has elected man.’’ Particularly wel- 
come is the evidence here displayed of wide reading and consider- 
able study of the mediaeval thinkers, but the presentation is per 
haps too massive for the general reader. On the other hand there 
are too many sweeping statements and hasty summaries to render 
the book acceptable to the specialist: those who know the German 
Catholics of the North and West and remember the struggle of the 
Confessional Church cannot but protest against the assertion that 
‘apart from the Catholic south, Germany has ceased to be Chris- 
tian for the last hundred years’’; and St. Thomas’s view on slavery 
is at least more complex than that which is here attributed to him. 

EDWARD QUINN. 
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Sex ENLIGHTENMENT AND THE CatTHoLic. The Bellarmine Series, 
No. 10. By J. Leycester King, S.J. (Burns, Oates; 6s.). 

Much has been written of late upon the necessity and technique 
of instructing children and adolescents in matters pertaining to sex. 
Health authorities, psychologists, social workers, educationalists 
and others have all contributed to the discussion. Unfortunately 
they have, generally speaking, taken only a partial view of the sub- 
ject, regarding it exclusively from their own ‘specialist’ standpoint 
—that of hygiene, psychiatry, eugenics and so forth. Intention- 
ally or otherwise, they have detached the subject from its necessary 
and fundamental context, which is that of morality and religion. 
The sex-life, it is true, is only a part of human life, but it must be 
treated as such, and related and subordinated to the interests and 
needs of the whole man—interests and needs of which morality and 
religion alone are competent to speak. Failure to allow for these 
paramount factors in the problem leads inevitably to an over- 
simplified or distorted statement of it and a solution which would 
prove inadequate and harmful if adopted in practice. 

Nor is the matter one of purely academic interest, for theories 
and schemes of sex-instruction are already being tried out in schools 
and youth centres, while it is likely that under official inspiration 
and direction the same policy will prevail even more widely in the 
near future. Catholic parents, teachers, youth-workers and others 
having the care of the young need therefore to know what attitude 
they should adopt towards these measures and how far they are 
themselves, collectively or respectively, responsible for providing 
their charges with information, training and advice. For this rea- 
son Fr. Leycester King’s book dealing with these aspects of the 
problem appears at a particularly opportune moment. 

The author takes as his starting point the official teaching of the 
Church upon the subject, as expressed in the pronouncements of 
Popes, Roman Congregations and our own bishops in recent years. 
Having summarized the guidance given in these documents (which 
are set forth in extenso in appendices), the author goes on to con-. 
sider the principles underlying the Church’s attitude towards the 
sex-education of the young. This section might usefully have been 
developed at greater length. There follows a chapter dealing with 
the insufficiency and defects of solutions not based upon these prin- 
ciples in the practical solution of the problem. A final chapter 
contains some “‘hints for those called upon to advise, guide and 
help youth in this matter’’, which should prove useful. At the end 
there is a list of publications which may be consulted with advan- 
tage. ALEXANDER L’EstRaNGE, O.P. 


SpmituatisM. By Herbert V. O'Neill, with a Preface by His 
Grace, the Archbishop of Liverpool. (Burns, Oates; 5s.). 
Fr. O’Neill, who has read the records of Spiritualism over a 
period of thirty years and has been in personal contact with many 
eminent Spiritualists, sets out ‘‘to disabuse, disillusion, and en- 
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lighten any who are inclined to think that there may be something 
in Spiritualism’’ (p. 15). His book is not a study in Psychical Re. 


search but ‘‘the presentation of such a case against Spiritualism | 


that all Catholics at least will see for themselves how hollow, how 
fraudulent, how contradictory a movement it is and thereby be de- 
terred from having anything to do with it’’. In the attempt to 
convince possible non-Catholic readers as well, the evidence is pro- 
vided by quotations from the writings of none-Catholic investigators 
and of Spiritualists themselves, with Professor Joad as the im. 
partial witness to the sense of the Catholic point of view. 

The author has certainly not written ‘without the book’, as he 
puts it, but we get the impression that it is a scrap-book. We can 
sympathise with the general note of irritation, for, as his quotations 
abundantly show, he has to deal with a pseudo-religion full of con- 
tradictions, confusions and crudities. Yet this manner of writing, 
while showing that much spiritualism is pure fraud, a great deal 
can be explained by natural causes, and a certain amount is prob- 
ably diabolic in origin, does not help us to understand the causes 
which make Spiritualism so attractive to many and how Catholicism 
can be the true corrective of such a perverse form of religion. This 
seems to us especially true of the last chapter in which Fr. O'Neill 
proposes the ‘Catholic Point of View’’. 

This takes the form of an apologetic presenting Catholicism as a 
body of coherent truths believed on God’s authority but founded 
in human reason and approached by way of the ‘motives of credi- 
bility’, especially the prophecies and miracles of the Bible. The 
position taken up is one which by no means emphasises the infused 
nature of the habit of faith but rather makes it the term of a 
rational investigation. As Thomists we find this exposition un- 
satisfactory but we also think it less apt to meet the needs of those 
attracted to Spiritualism than an apologetic which does emphasise 
the supernatural character of the act of faith and its motives while 
not lessening the importance of ‘our reasonable service’. For 
Spiritualism is an attempt to fulfil a human need, though in a per- 
‘verted manner. S. Thomas tells us that one who presumes to fore- 
know or foretell the future, without a divine revelation, usurps 
knowledge proper to God alone. For Catholics true ‘divination’ 
must take place under the divine initiative and for divine purposes 
as is abundantly shown in the Old and New Testaments. But the 
gift of faith itself, demanding the divine initiative, is an ordered 
participation in divine knowledge. It is through faith that we can 
believe with certainty in a future life and leave our war dead in the 
safe hands of God the Father Almighty. It seems to us more i1m- 
portant to point this out than to insist on the reasonableness of our 
faith in comparison with the fraud and fallaciousness of Spiritual- 
ism. Damian Maarata, O.P. 
ENJOYING THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Margaret Monro. (Longmans; 

8s. 6d. 

Miss uces’s work is an excellent introduction to the New Tes- 
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tament, particularly for anyone who is approaching the New Testa- 
ment for the first time. She is aiming at presenting writings in the 
order in which they were written as far as possible, so that the 
reader can picture to himself how the whole grew stage by stage. 
Her book will be doing in a popular manner what Moffatt’s famous 
historical New Testament has done for scientific scholars. But 
while Moffat could presuppose in his readers, a detailed knowledge 
of the historical background, Miss Monro is writing specifically for 
beginners. For this reason, the precise historical order has at times 
been sacrificed. Thus the Acts of the Apostles have been put towards 
the beginning of the book since most of the other writings find their 
place within the historical setting of the Acts. 

Various selections for reading are given after each chapter which 
will prove a great help in finding one’s way through the more com- 
plex part of the New Testament writings, especially St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 

DaniEL Woo.car, O.P. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
3rd. September, 1945. 
To The Editor of Blackfriars: 


Dear Sir,—Two undocumented statements have appeared in 
your issue which, in my humble opinion require some substantia- 
tion, or withdrawal, inasmuch as they detrimentally confuse the 
affairs. of an unfortunate ally :— 

Professor Leibholz, on page 327, states that ‘‘A big army of... 
non-Germans, including... Poles. . . had railied to the National 
Socialist flag’. Surely we have yet to hear of Polish National 
Socialists? In fact we have been often very truly informed that 
Poland is the only nation which failed to produce a Quisling. Per- 
haps the Professor has confused National Democrats with National 
Socialists? If so, the confusion is highly regrettable, as there is a 
vast distinction between them. 

Again, in an otherwise excellent review on page 355 ‘‘D.A.”’ 
writes, ‘‘a majority (of the inhabitants of the disputed Eastern area 
of Poland) certainly is culturally closer to the Russians than to the 
Poles’’. As one who knows Eastern Poland well and comes of a 
Polish family of partly Ruthenian descent (and even Muscovite) 
exiled long ago from areas east, even of the ‘‘disputed area’, may 
l ask for some substantiation of this statement The two main 
Nationalities in the ‘‘disputed area’’ were Po. . 4,010,000 and 
Ruthenians (proper and White) 4,842,000—or, in the area annexed 
in 1989 Poles 4,794,000 and Ruthenians (proper and White) 
5,132,000. (I give the latter figures, as I have not the Religious 
denominational figures for the former area. All figures are based 
on 1931 census). For the latter area there were in principal re- 
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ligious dominations 4,016,000 Roman Catholics, 3,050,000 Greek 
Catholics (i.e. 7,076,000 Catholics acknowledging the See of Rome 
plus Armenian Catholics for which figures are not available to me) 
and 3,529,000 Greek-Orthodox. In other words there was a pre- 
ponderance of Catholics and therefore culturally more akin to 
Poland than to Russia. The Orthodox were preponderantly Greek 
and not Russian and therefore, through the Greek-Catholic rite and 
through long resistance of the attempted compulsion to Russian 
orthodoxy, more akin to Poland than to Russia. Certainly more 
than 50% of the populace used the Latin alphabet—that alphabet 
being used also by many of the Ruthenians. As to architecture, 
which was partially, but certainly not preponderantly, Byzantine 
one has yet to hear that the Byzantine is a Russian monopoly. 
Westminster Cathedral is Byzantine, is it not? Indeed there was 
a Western influence in Eastern Polish Byzantine and a Mongol in- 
fluence in Eastern Russian Byzantine. 

It is to be hoped, if justice and peace are to come to the world, 
that all nations, including these people, wi!l speedily and effectively 
be enabled to express their own will in circumstances, as D.A. 
says, ‘that beyond doubt provide for a free and unconstrained 
answer. Yours, etc.: Sreran Porockt. 
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